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singers in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were small
squires. They were gentlemen-farmers of good family rather
than high nobles, and their relations with the court, the
church, and the town were distant. There was no highly
developed feudal system and the *'fatherland" does not appear
as a concept. (Nationalist feeling is expressed only in a few,
comparatively late, ballads.) The action nearly always centres
on the "knight's" homestead or "garth". The setting is a
group of wattle-and-daub buildings around the main house,
with its outside gallery giving access to the "high-loft" and
the "maidens' bower". The squires or "swains" are pictured
as working on the farm and as going with the knight to war;
some are the younger sons of the nobility, some peasant born.
It is an aristocratic society in which there is no considerable
gap, in way of life or in taste, between the leaders and the
people. Blood-feuds and abduction by force are the themes of
many ballads; the cause of tragedy is often intense family pride.
The hero is usually the "squire of darnes", the virtues most
admired are vitality and the strength to win a bride against
opposition. Heroines are fierce and practical and, unlike the
ladies of mediaeval courtly poetry, they are seen taking part
in the everyday life of the farm. The dance, to which the
ballads were sung, was the main pastime of the whole
community.

The background to the English and Scottish ballads is
harder to reconstruct from the texts because we have not as
homogeneous a collection as the Danish. But much the same
conditions seem to have prevailed in the two areas most
closely associated with certain kinds of English and Scottish
ballads: Sherwood Forest and the Scottish Borders. What-
ever the reality of Robin Hood and whatever his date, the
ballads about him do at least contain a vivid folk memory of
guerilla warfare under heroic conditions, of outlaws banded
under a leader to whom they have sworn allegiance, killing
the king's deer and defying the central authority; and they
contain, perhaps, a memory of dispossessed Saxons resisting
the Norman usurpers, in a combination of class and national
warfare, Robin Hood, as Child says, lives by "levies on the